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Taurus, the second sign 0/ the Zodiac, known 
as the bull, represents intellectual as well as 
financial power* It is said that those bom 
under this sign have great facility in expressing 
their ideas through all mediums of communication . 
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Knowledge is of two kinds: we know a subject ourselves, 
or we know where we can find information upon it. 

- Samuel Johnson 



„ The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) of the 
U.S. Office of Education exists both for those people who have in* 
formation and for those who want to find it. Its basic objective is 
to provide information on significant current documents (reports, 
articles, monographs; speeches, books, etc.) and to make them read- 
“V avaiiable through the ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
(EDRS). The principal source of information about all current 
accessions into the ERIC system is Research in Education (RIE), 
a monthly catalogue which presents bibliographical information, 
abstracts, and prices. It also announces documents which are avail* 
able through normal publication channels. (RIE may be obtained 
worn the u.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

NCTE/ERIC, the ERIC Clearinghouse on the Teaching of 
English, one of 19 clearinghouses authorized to date, abstracts and 
mdexes research reports and other documents relevant to all aspects 
of the teaching of English from kindergarten through grade 12, the 
preparation of teachers of English for the schools, and the prepara- 
tion of specialists in English education and the teaching of English. 
In addition, NCTE/ERIC emphasizes the production of selective 
bibliographies and state-of-the-art reports, the publication of ab- 
stracts in special fields of interest, and the provision of similar ser- 
vices which assess rather than merely list current resources for the 
teaching of English. 
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FOREWORD TO THE SERIES 



The Bureau of Research of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion has in recent years considerably expanded its support to 
basic and applied research In education. It has also made possible 
and encouraged the dissemination of findings and conclusions. 
As the body of information derived from research has expand- 
ed, however, so has the gap between research and classroom 
teaching. Recognizing this problem, the Bureau of Research has 
charged ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) to go 
beyond its initial function of gathering, evaluating, indexing, and 
disseminating information to a significant new service: infor- 
mation analysis and synthesis. 

The ERIC system has already made available - through the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service - much informative 
data, including all Bureau of Research reports since 1956. How- 
ever, if the findings of specific educational research are to be 
intelligible to teachers and applicable to teaching, considerable 
bodies of data must be reevaluated, focused, translated, and 
molded into an essentially different context. Rather than resting 
at the point of making research reports readily accessible, the 
Bureau of Research has now directed the separate ERIC Clear- 
inghouses to commission from recognized authorities state-of- 
the-art papers in specific areas. 

Each state-of-the-art paper focuses on a concrete educational 
need. The paper attempts a comprehensive treatment and quali- 
tative assessment of the published and unpublished material on 
the topic. The author reviews relevant research, curriculum 
trends, teaching materials, the judgments of recognized experts 
in the field, reports and findings from various national com- 
mittees and commissions. In his analysis he tries to answer the 
question “Where are we?” sometimes finds order in apparently 
disparate approaches, often points in new directions. The 
knowledge contained in a state-of-the-art paper is a necessary 
foundation for reviewing existing curricula and planning new 
beginnings. 
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NCTE/ERIC, with direction and major substantive assistance 
from its Advisory Committee, has identified a number of timely 
and important problem areas in the teaching of English and has 
commissioned state-of-the-art papers from knowledgeable mem- f 

bers of the profession. It is hoped that this series of papers, each 
subject to review by the National Council of Teachers of English ] 

Committee on Publications, will provide a place to stand. The I 



next step is the lever, 



Bernard O’Donnell 
Director, NCTE/ERIC 
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TEACHER PREPARATION IN COMPOSITION 

One of the hoariest statements that one hears from cynical 
college English teachers is “You can’t teach people to write!” 
The motives that lead to such a conclusion range from exaspera- 
tion with inept freshmen to genuine conviction that a good 
writer must inevitably discover for himself wiiat to say and how 
to say it. Undoubtedly, too, a teacher who makes this statement 
has perceived the extreme difficulty of teaching people to write. 
In spite of the many handbooks which reduce composition to 
formulaic rules and easily stated bits of advice, the actual trans- 
lation of thought to linear form seems to transcend these fragile 
aids. 

One less often hears “You can’t teach people to speak.” Yet 
there is no less evidence to be collected from observation that 
learning to express thought orally is difficult. 

So a discussion of preparation of teachers of composition 
must start with answers - which may simply be premises based 
upon hope and a strong sense of need - to the interrogative 
form of these two statements. 

Can people be taught to write? Can people be taught to speak? 

The whole American educational system, from nursery school 
to graduate school, seems to be based upon the assumption that 
any desired learning can occur in school. Whether they be facts, 
concepts, thought processes, attitudes, or values that somehow 
belong in a democracy, they can be made available for learning 
in a school. Teachers, it is assumed, can do something to make 
the learning occur. Literacy, of course, has always been one of 
the major aims of the American educational system - literacy 
in its more limiting definition, at any rate: the ability to read 
and write. By most available standards, it appears that schools 
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are producing people who can read and write (and speak?) at 
least at this minimum level of literacy. But now we assume that 
the minimum level of literacy is not enough. A literate culture 
should be made up of “educated” people, those who are well 
informed and able to perform more complicated intellectual 
maneuvers. And since language is the medium for this kind of 
literacy too, we assume that schools can teach people to speak 
and write at this higher level of literacy. 

What evidence do we have that the assumption is justified? 
At the popular level, complaints continue from employers of 
high school graduates. The basic language skills, especially the 
most easily evaluated signs of conformity to language conven- 
tions (spelling, handwriting, punctuation, usage), are weak, they 
say. Industries that employ technicians complain that commu- 
nications barriers are among their chief difficulties: reports are 
not comprehensibly written, and oral explanations are fogged 
with ambiguity and imprecision. In colleges and universities, 
professors lament their students’ lack of clarity, nization, 
and pertinence in their examinations and term papers. 

When casual observation has been supplanted by attempts at 
more precise and systematic measurement of expressive language 
ability, the cause for complaint diminishes somewhat. Some 
school systems report increases during the past few years in 
performance levels for certain writing skills, and many colleges 
have reduced their offerings in remedial composition. These 
measurements are suspect, however, both because they usually 
omit the more complicated and significant thought processes 
and because they do not establish the fact that improvement 
resulted from anything that was learned in school. 

One is left with the conclusion that the fundamental assump- 
tion about the efficacy of schooling for learning to compose in 
language is only an assumption, not a proven fact. It is very 
difficult to prove that school instruction improves ability to 
speak and write. It has been seemingly impossible to prove that 
any particular instructional technique has more value than any 
other in affecting students’ expressive ability . 1 But the social 



Richard Braddock, Richard Lloyd-Jones, and Lowell Schoer, Research in Written 
Composition (Champaign, 111.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1963). 
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needs for higher levels of skill with language are so great that 
they make necessary the assumption that teachers can help 
students improve their composition skills. Maybe people could 
learn to speak and write well without schools and without the 
intervention of anyone labelled “teacher.” Maybe schools have 
actually retarded people’s development in using language by 
artificially and prematurely limiting the scope and variety of 
communication possibilities. These assumptions seem just as 
valid and likely as the assumption that schools can affect 
development positively. 

Honesty demands the recognition that the root assumption is 
shaky. Faith and optimism prod us to acceptance of this assump- 
tion and to the answer, “Yes, people can be taught to write and 
speak. They can be taught in schools, and, if present methods of 
teaching do not seem to be producing good enough results, we 
must continue to look for better methods.”' 

The cynicism of college English teachers who say, “You can’t 
teach people to write!” may account for the quality of teacher 
preparation programs in composition. With very few exceptions, 
have college programs ever been more than “grievously 
deficient ” 2 in grammar, usage, and composition? A course or 
two in freshman composition has commonly been the mainstay 
of prospective teachers’ preparation to teach composition. The 
assumption seems to have been, If he can demonstrate college- 
level proficiency in writing as demanded in the language service 
course (freshman composition), the prospective teacher is cap- 
able of teaching students to speak and write. Administratively, 
this has been a handy criterion, though its grotesque inadequacy 
has been evident at least to professional English teachers’ organi- 
zations who have regularly deplored it. 

The notion that passing prescribed courses is sufficient 
guarantee of competence to teach has prevailed for many years. 
This means that even in programs that have demanded more than 
freshman composition as preparation to teach English there has 
seldom been assurance that course content increases competence 
to teach. Furthermore, teacher preparation programs have 
notoriously had only tenuous connections with the actual job of 



2 Committee on National Interest, The National Interest and the Teaching of 
English (Champaign, 111.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1961), p. 74. 
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teaching young people in a classroom. Where such connections 
have existed, they have probably been much stronger and clearer 
in transmission-of-knowledge subjects than in skill-performance 
subjects such as spoken and written composition. 

It is difficult to be charitable in speaking of preparation pro- 
grams for teachers of composition in either their quantitative or 
their qualitative dimensions. Yet charity is called for because the 
problem is difficult and the solutions not at ail certain. The 
material for solutions is both ancient and modern; it is bracketed 
by a 2,000-year-old rhetorical tradition which is still relevant 
and by very recent exploration in philosophy, psychology, ana 
linguistics. Teaching composition and hence the preparation of 
teachers of composition could be considerably altered, if not 
improved, by more thorough application of knowledge from 
these varied sources than has been widely attempted heretofore. 
An assessment of the current state of the art of preparing 
teachers of composition must therefore dwell upon many of the 
acknowledged deficiencies and at least suggest new sources of 
strength. 



A NON-FRAGMENTING DEFINITION OF COMPOSITION 

There are some important denotative and connotative defini- 
tion problems with current use of the word “composition.” 
While most teachers would unhesitatingly agree that the word 
refers to the putting together of words in some appropriate form 
to achieve a whole unit of discourse, they probably also first 
think of words in written form. The hurly-burly manner of much 
oral discourse does not usually suggest composition; in fact, with 
children it often seems anything but composed (either logically 
or tonally). But of course most of their oral discourse is 
composed — if it succeeds at all — as communication. Conno- 
tatively, though, only the prepared speech or the labored-over 
essay seems to merit the term “composition” in teachers’ 
vocabularies. A first corrective must be the defining of composi- 
tion to include both oral and written discourse (with varying 
degrees of precision and formality according to the purpose and 
the occasion). The principles of teaching composition, therefore, 
must be seen as applying to both oral and written forms, a vision 
which suits student users of language as well as their teachers. 
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A second problem is very closely tied to courses of study and 
textbooks devised for composition. It might be called the 
analytic versus the synthetic definition of composition and 
composition teaching. Since a composition is irrevocably made 
up of parts, there must be some way not only of dealing with 
but also of talking about the part-whole relationships. The 
easiest and perhaps the most “logical” way is to be analytic - to 
start with the finished composition, oral or written, to examine 
its components, to give terms to them, and to explain how and 
why they were assembled so. The consequence of this process, 
so far as teaching and teaching materials are concerned, is to 
formulate rules and categories which the student is expected to 
learn so that he will then be able to produce a finished composi- 
tion, oral or written, which conforms in some measure to the 
abstract model. Without forcing a judgment about the possible 
efficacy of such an approach to composing, one may simply ob- 
serve that it leads to smaller and smaller bits and proceeds in the 
opposite direction from the actual process of composing. 

The composing process is synthetic. It draws in mysterious, 
often only partially predictable, ways upon whatever resources 
of ideas, facts, experiences the composer has. If he uses rules or 
abstractions about the act of composing itself, he does it in 
eclectic and unverifiable fashion. The more vivid his memory of 
certain admonitions about how to compose, the more restricting 
and paralyzing may be the effects upon his thought. 

A usable definition of composition as the basis for teacher 
preparation programs, then, must bring the pieces and the forms 
of composition together. The prospective teacher should see the 
essential unity of composition. This is such a high-level general- 
ization, however, that it can easily be accepted as a truism 
without comprehension of its pervasiveness or complexity. 
Perhaps this requirement raises one of the most pertinent and 
persistent questions: How can teacher preparation programs in 
composition (indeed, in all of English) which consist of discrete 
courses assure that prospective teachers adequately understand 
whole-part relationships in discourse? 
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TYPICAL CURRENT PREPARATION PROGRAMS 

The most striking evidence of current dissatisfaction with 
preservice preparation programs for teaching composition occurs 
in the report of a survey made in 1963 by the National Council 
of Teachers of English. The National Interest and the Continuing 
Education of Teachers of English reports of the secondary 
English teacher sample: 

To the extent that their own evaluation of preparation may be 
accepted as an adequate index of need, the data point to the over- 
whelming concern of such teachers with their lack of competence in 
teaching oral skills and reading, suggest that two-thirds of the 
secondary teachers do not feel confident of their preparation in 
composition, and reveal that almost half are insecure in literature 
and in language as well . 3 

Preservice preparation is surely not the only way of acquiring 
competence in the teaching of oral and written composition, but 
it is equally surely one of the most important steps toward that 
competence. With the recognition that variations in preservice 
composition preparation are almost as numerous as the colleges 
that offer them, to establish a “typical” preparation program 
may have some value as a reference point. Typical here will be 
roughly equivalent to what is considered a “good” program, 
using the status quo as a standard rather than a projected ideal 
program. The prospective secondary teacher of English and all 
elementary teachers would take the following courses: 

1. freshman composition (a notoriously amorphous and 
undefined course which might range from a review of mechani- 
cal fundamentals to an introduction to literature) 

2. one or two courses in “advanced composition” (usually 
expository but sometimes including prose fiction, verse, or 
drama) 

3. one or two speech courses (“basic” speech, or speech 
fundamentals, and oral interpretation of literature) 



3 Committee on National Interest, The National Interest and the Continuing 
Education of Teachers of English (Champaign, 111.: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1964), p. 26; italics added. 
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4. an English teaching methods course or a course in the 
teaching of the language arts (which often relegates oral and 
written composition to second- or third-order position after 
reading and literature). 

The fact that most elementary and secondary English teachers 
do not take such a program must be made clear. Another report 
of surveys made in 1960 and 1961 by the National Council of 
Teachers of English contains evidence about these course 
offerings: 

for elementary teachers 

99.6% were required to complete freshman composition 

19.7% were required to complete a course in composition beyond 
the freshman level 

1 1.2% were required to complete a course in oral interpretation of 
literature 

71.9% were required to complete a course in speech other than oral 
interpretation 

68.7% were required to complete courses in methods of teaching and 

content of reading and the language arts for a maximum of 5 
semester hours 4 

for secondary teachers 

41% of students who planned to teach (as opposed to “regular 
English majors”) were required to complete at least one course in 
advanced composition 

75% of the colleges surveyed offered an English methods course 

51.5% of the English majors were required to complete the English 
methods course 

20.8% of the English minors were required to complete the English 
methods course 

62.5% of the students in English methods courses were exposed to 
study of methods of teaching written composition 5 

No comparable survey is available for prospective college 
teachers of English, many of whom will be deeply involved in 
the teaching of written composition. However, many statements 
of leaders in college English confirm the inadequacy of prepara- 
tion for that job. Roger P. McCutcheon, professor of English at 



4 The National Interest and the Teaching of English, pp. 55-57. 

s Ibid., pp. 70-73. 
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Vanderbilt University and emeritus dean of the graduate school 
of Tuiane University, stated in 1965: 

Since 90 percent of the Ph D’s in English go into college teaching, 
should not graduate study also include direct preparation for the 
college classroom? . . . Since most of the new Ph D’s will be teaching 
freshmen for several years, we should provide them with a course in 
rhetoric. I have noted an almost complete lack of such courses. To be 
sure, there are plenty of courses in creative writing, but these will not 
serve the purpose. We are neglecting the proved value of rhetoric as a 
teaching tool and to our detriment. Also, as a reasonable protection 
to undergraduates, each graduate student headed for teaching should 
satisfy the speech department that his speech is adequate or can be 
made adequate with special exercises. 6 

The “typical” program of preparation in composition does 
exist at many colleges and universities, in some instances 
probably because of the two NCTE survey reports. Even if it 
were widely prevalent, however, there would be little reason for 
assurance that it adequately prepares teachers to teach oral and 
written composition. Competence is still largely measured by 
successful completion of the courses; the courses are commonly 
very loosely described and highly variable in content; there are 
very few checks on the standards of performance within sections 
of these courses or at the end of the sequence of courses. A good 
deal of this looseness and unspecificity is good insofar as it 
allows a capable instructor to be imaginative and to stimulate 
his students’ expression in original ways. On the other hand, 
blind reliance on grades received in supposedly pertinent courses 
easily becomes a dubious criterion. A careful analysis of the 
courses currently offered for preparation in composition is a 
necessary prologue to proposals for change. 



6 Roger P. McCutcheon, “Graduate Programs in English,” in The College Teaching 
of English (Vol. IV of NCTE Curriculum Series), John C. Gerber, ed. (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1965), p. 251. 
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CRITIQUE OF CURRENT PREPARATION PROGRAMS 

The disdain shown by many college English department 
faculty for preparation of teachers is widespread and distressing. 
Among other “cleavages” in the profession of college English 
teaching, John Fisher noted the cleavage “between the study of 
English for its own sake and the preparation of others to teach 
it. This cleavage is related to, but not identical with, that be- 
tween English as a skill and English as a body of knowledge.” 7 
The elementary teacher and the graduate professor of English 
stand in inverse relationship to each other with respect to the 
importance of knowledge of child development and method 
versus knowledge of the subject. 

But in the humanities — in English, especially — we have a shameful 
record of failure to understand, or even to try to understand each 
other at the two ends of the spectrum. Instead of finding sympathy 
and help, the elementary school teacher, and too often even the 
high school teacher, is barred from taking graduate courses in 
English. And if by chance he gets in, he finds little that is relevant to 
his problems. . . . The gravest and most dangerous self-deception 
that we in college English have been guilty of is in regarding 
“research” as our true vocation and sloughing off teaching and the 
preparing of teachers as necessary evils . 8 

Fisher’s judgment is that prospective teachers must be moved to 
the center of attention of all college English professors, with the 
result both of helping prospective teachers “read and write with 
fluency and perception” and of assisting them to transmute 
college approaches to reading and writing for younger students. 9 
This reorientation is still a novel idea and one that may have to 
percolate through some English departments for several years 
before it gains acceptance. 

At least nominal acceptance of the idea was given, before 
Fisher’s statement was published, at a seminar of English 
department chairmen. Meeting in December 1962, this group of 
approximately eighty prominent chairmen issued resolutions 
which: 



7 John H. Fisher, “Prospect,” in The College Teaching of English, p.7. 

*Ibi(L, p. 8. 

9 Ibid., p. 10. 
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1. affirm that “preparation of teachers of English and their 
continuing education as teachers” are among the important and 
unshirkable responsibilities of college and university English 
departments 

2. recommend establishment of suitable courses and post- 
baccalaureate programs for English teachers 

3. encourage special programs such as institutes, courses, and 
demonstrations in English language, composition, and literature 
for elementary and secondary school teachers in service. 10 

Since there had never before been a meeting of college English 
department chairmen on this subject, the implication is that 
deficiencies needed remedy. The conference was an admission of 
egregious error in past practice and attitude. 

Freshman composition 

Since freshman composition is the only course that is 
common to nearly all prospective teachers of composition, a 
close look at its status is necessary. Robert Gorrell calls it “an 
institution in American college education,” 11 and, like most 
institutions, it is a ready target for attack and often needs de- 
fense. Perhaps the great faith that is placed in it accounts for 
the extravagant statements of purpose, statements which 
embody 

the hope that it will work not one but a series of major miracles: 
that it will change the language habits of many students so that they 
will become adept in the dialect of standard English, that it will 
produce students who have ideas, can find facts to develop them, and 
can organize and present material clearly and persuasively, that it will 
train students to read expository prose rapidly and accurately and 
also to appreciate and interpret literature, that it will make students 
think clearly and logically, and so on. 12 

Against this list of ambitious aims can be placed a catalog of 
imperfections and incongruities: 



“Departmental Memo: Resolutions Adopted at a Seminar of English Department 
Ciiairmen,” College English, 24 (March 1963), 473-475. 

11 Robert Gorrell, “Freshman Composition,” in The College Teaching of English, 
p.91. 

l2 /bi(L, p. 92. 



